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LUCK OF THE ENTERPRISE 
by Fairfax Downey 


A lucky ship, they called her, and the fortunes of war 
were often with her, but it would be fairer to say that 
the Enterprise lived up to her name. Officers destined 
for fame trod her quarterdeck—Hull, Decatur, Porter, 
Lawrence, Bainbridge, Macdonough—and gallant crews 
manned her in three wars. 


Baltimore-built, fast and handy, the trim little schooner 
was launched in time to join the young United States 
Navy for the undeclared naval conflict with France at 
the turn of the 18th Century. In West Indian waters 
her twelve blazing six-pounders and her ready boarders 
forced eight French privateers to strike their colors, and 
she recaptured four American prizes.! 


Again she distinguished herself in the war with the 
Barbary pirate states. In 1801 she fought a two-hour 
battle with an enemy warship of fourteen guns and 
eighty men, the Tripoli, which twice surrendered, then 
treacherously fired on the Enterprise’s boats before being 
battered into complete submission. It was chiefly sea- 
men from the Enterprise under Decatur who achieved 
the daring exploit of sailing the ketch Intrepid into 
Tripoli harbor and burning the grounded U. S. frigate 
Philadelphia under the pirates’ guns. When the little 
schooner, considered the fastest craft in Mediterranean 
waters, rounded off her Barbary service by capturing 
a vessel, bound for Constantinople with beautiful slaves 
for the Sultan’s harem, her reputation as a lucky ship 
was firmly established. 


By 1812 the Enterprise had been re-rigged as a brig.” 
Though she carried more metal—fourteen short eighteen- 
pounders and two long nines—and her crew was in- 
creased, she was slower and top-heavy. Yet it was her 
good fortune usually tc encounter similarly rigged British 
ships, and on of those long nines of hers would prove 
to be a lucky piece indeed. 


1 Dudley W. Knox, in his History of the United States Navy, 
puts the Enterprise’s bag as eighteen vessels, 300 French 
prisoners, and forty-two guns, with enemy casualties of sixty- 
one killed and wounded. 

2 Her refitting was directed by Thomas Tingey, Superintendent 
of the Washington Navy Yard, who had begun service in the 
Royal Navy and hence believed schooner rigs dangerous for 
deep water sailing. 










The Enterprise’s last great engagement amounted to 
a pre-arranged duel. She and the British brig Boxer, 
fourteen guns, had been looking for each other and 
they met off Pemaquid, Maine, September 5, 1813. The 
Briton’s Captain Blyth confidently ordered the Royal 
jack nailed to the mast, declaring it would never be 
lowered while he lived—nor was it. American Captain 
Burrows hoised the Stars and Stripes at the peak and 
each masthead. As he maneuvered for sea room, he 
had one of the long nines shifted from forward to his 
stern cabin where a quartermaster hacked a window 
wider with a broadax to make an adequate gunport. 
The action drew mutterings from the crew. Was this 
new captain of theirs going to run and use the nine 
as a stern-chaser? If so, he might have a mutiny on his 
hands. Spirited tars had to be reassured that Burrows 
meant to fight. 


Closing in to a murderous range of half a pistol shot, 
the adversaries opened with thunderous broadsides that 
were heard in Portland, forty miles away. After the 
first exchange the Enterprise sheered across the Brit- 
isher's bow, and that long nine in the American's stern 
flamed and crashed with telling effect. Burrows came 
about to rake the enemy with his starboard battery, 
luffed, ' acked head-yards and brought his port guns to 
bear. Between each volley the outthrust muzzle of the 
long nine aft spouted death and destruction. 


Soon both captains were down, Blyth almost cut in 
two by an eighteen-pound ball, and Burrows mortally 
wounded by a blast of cannister. But the Boxer was 
reeling now, her spars and rigging shattered, her hull 
showing gaping holes between wind and water, and 
most of her guns silenced. Her lieutenant hailed, 
shouting a surrender, and sent a man aloft to tear down 
the nailed colors. The dead Blyth’s sword was brought to 
Burrows who lived long enough to accept it and de- 
ciare he died content. 


The Boxer’s loss was twenty killed, fourteen wounded, 
out of a crew of one hundred; the Enterprise, with a 
complement of one hundred and two, lost one killed, 
three dead from wounds, and ten wounded who re- 
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The U.S. Brig ENTERPRISE—William Burrows, commanding, capturing H.B.M. Brig BOXER—Samuel Blyth, commander, off 
Pemaquid, Maine, September 5, 1813. This oil painting, bere reproduced for the first time, is the work of Carlton T. Chap- 
man, N.A. Commissioned by the late Harold Marsh Sewall, diplomat and member of a noted Bath, Maine, shipbuilding 
family, it bangs in the Bath home of his sons, Loyall Farragut Ses sll and Arthur Sewall Il, by whose permission it appears. 


covered. The two young captains, Burrows in his 
twenty-seventh year, Blyth in his twenty-ninth, were 
buried side by side in a Portland cemetery. 

It sometimes happens that we words of a poet confer 
more memorable fame than volumes by historians, and 
thus there is one more testament to the luck of the 
Enterprise. A youngster in Portland heard the guns 
of the battle that day, watched its dead honored and 
remembered it all in manhood. Henry W. Long- 
fellow, who would do even more for Paul Revere and his 
ride, wrote in My Lost Youth: 

I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o'er the tide! 
And the dead captains as they lay 
In their graves, o’erlooking the tranquil bay 
Where they in battle died. 
And the sound of that mournful song 
Goes through me with a thrill: 
“A boy's will is the wind’s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” 

In 1815 the Enterprise formed part of Commodore 
Bainbridge’s squadron in the Mediterranean and took 
part in the actions which administered a final quietus to 
the Barbary pirates. Thereafter she cruised the Carib- 
bean again and did duty as a guard ship in Charleston 
harbor. In 1823, her luck ran out, and she was wrecked 
on Curacao. The Navy she served so well has never 
let her name die. A sloop wore it in the days of steam, 


and now it is proudly borne by an aircraft carrier. 
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Posthumous medal voted by Congress to nearest male relation 
of Lt. William Burrows. 
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UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT OF THE BRITISH LIGHT CAVALRY 
IN: AMERICA, 1775 - 1783 


by Cecil C. P. Lawson’ 


No regular British cavalry served in America until the 
American Revolution, and even in that war there were 
only two British regiments on this side of the ocean: 
the 16th and 17th Light Dragoons. 


Originally, there had been no light cavalry in the 
British Army except Kingston's, afterwards Cumber- 
land's, Light Dragoons. Despite its good service in 
the ‘45, and later with Cumberland and Ligonier on the 
Continent, the authorities in their usual blindness, dis- 
banded the regiment. The Seven Years War, however, 
proved the need of light horse to cope with that of an 
enemy who had long since appreciated its value. 


A light troop was, therefore, added to the Dragoon 
Guards and Dragoon regiments; each contained lighter 
men on smaller horses, and these were put through a 
stiff training in cross country riding, jumping hedges, 
and swimming rivers. Their dress was similar to the 
rest of the regiment except that a jockey cap, or helmet, 
replaced the hat. Their equipment, arms and saddlery 
were made lighter than those of the other dragoons. 


In 1759, regiments éntirely composed of light dragoons 
were formed whose uniform and equipment resembled 
that of the light troops. By all accounts they were con- 
sidered a crack corps and their exploits soon attracted 





1 Portion of an address given by Captain Lawson at the Third 
Annual Meeting of THE COMPANY, Philadelphia, 31 January 
1953. All illustrations are by the author. 





Helmet of 16th Light Dragoons. Drawing by Cecil C. P. 
Lawson. 


the most dashing young officers and men. They evi- 
dently had a very high esprit de corps, for Hinde states 
that the privates of one regiment unanimously desired 
that a jacker be provided at their own expense so as to 
save their regimentals and make a more than ordinarily 
fine appearance. In return for this spirit among the 
men, the officers agreed to keep these jackets in repair 
so that the men were not put to extra expense above 
once in three years.” 

Due to their special training, the light dragoons ex- 
hibited equitation of a high order, rather along the lines 
of trick riding as now called. Hinde tells another story 
of a light dragoon sent by Cornwallis with a dispatch to 
an officer on outpost. Being ambushed on his way by 
four of the enemy, he pretended to be shot and slipped 
over in the saddle with his head near the ground, which 
the Light Horse could do with ease. His four opponents 
ran Out to capture him but, when they were within a 
few yards, he recovered his saddle and shot the first 
dead with his carbine, the second with his pistol, and 
then attacked the last two with his sword. The last two 
surrendered and he took them to Headquarters. Gen- 
era! Howe made him a sergeant and reported his action 
to the King. 

The 16th, or Burgoyne’s, received the title of Queen's 
Light Dragoons in 1766 and changed their facings from 
black to blue. Their laced button holes were white and 
set on in pairs; breeches and waistcoats were also white. 
Their helmet had a red horsehair crest, dark blue turban, 
and the Queen's cypher within the garter on the front 
flap. The trumpeters wore red coats laced with a yellow 
lace with blue centre, their facings also being blue. 
They wore hats decorated with a red feather instead 
of helmets. 

Housings were white, edged with a yeliow lace with 
blue centre. On the rear corner of the housings was 
the Queen's cypher on a red field within the garter. On 
the holster caps was the King’s cypher with the regiment's 
number below it. 

The 16th Light Dragoons, while on service in Amer- 
ica, had troops of 29 dismounted dragoons, who were 
equipped with a loose mantle, carried over their knap- 
sacks. Instead of boots, they wore brown cloth gaiters. 
They carried no swords, but each man had a hatchet. 
They had a leather helmet a good deal like those worn 


2 Captain Robert Hinde, Discipline of the Light Horse, London, 


1778. 








Farrier of Light Dragoons, period of American Revolution. 








Top—Trooper of 17th Light Dragoons, period of American Revolution. 





16th Light Dragoons, period of American Revolution. 


Bottom—Saddle Housing, 





Trumpeter, 16th Light Dragoons. 





by the light infantry and, indeed, these men acted 
separately as light infantry. 

The 17th Light Dragoons wore red coats with collar 
and half lapels of white, white lace with black edged 
buttonholes in pairs. The helmet was blackened brass 
with a Death's head and the motto “Or Glory.” The 
plume was red as well as the turban, although some ac- 
counts describe the turban as white and the plume as 
red and white. The cloaks were red with white collar 
for rank and file. 

The housings of the 17th were white edged with a 
white lace with a black centre, and the badge of the 
regiment on the housings and holster caps was a 
“XVII LD.” Tue officers were ordered to wear silver 
tassels at the corner of their saddle cloths and on their 
holsters. Their silver lace was edged with black; and 
they wore silver epaulettes, crimson sashes, and cloaks 
of mazarine blue, lined with white. 


The Quartermasters had silver epaulettes but no lace 
cn their coats, and crimson and silver waist sashes. Ser- 
geants wore narrow silver lace and crimson and white 
sashes, while the trumpeters wore white coats faced and 
lapel'ed red, regimental lace, hats with a white feather, 
and scimitar swords. 


When the 16th left America in 1778, it transferred 
its effective men and horses to the 17th. A detach- 
ment was posted to Tarleton’s Legion which wore white 
sheepskin turbans in place of the red ones while on 
service in the South. When offered the green and black 
uniform of the Legion, their own being badly worn, 
the men of the detachment preferred to patch and mend 
their old ragged red coats. 


Both regiments had farriers who wore an all-blue 
uniform, with cuffs and collar only of the facing colour 
and with buttonholes the same as the men. They wore 
a small black bearskin cap with a horseshoe on a black 
metal plate. Each farrier had an apron worn rolled 
up round his waist and carried an axe on a belt. 


When the men drew swords, the farriers drew axes. 
Sometimes they carried a saw in a bucket, or a spade on 
a belt under the right arm like the carbine. In place of 
holsters, churns were attached to their saddles in which 
their smith’s tools reposed. Their housings were blue 
with black bearskin flounces; embroidered horseshoes 
adorned the fore part of the housings; and a hammer 
and pincers device in white decorated the rear corners. 


Farriers in blue uniforms and carrying drawn axes 
are still to be seen with the Household Cavalry, riding 
serre file, that is, behind the rear rank. Nowadays, in- 
stead of fur caps, their helmets have black plumes. 
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“SHELL AND FLAME” 
THE STORY OF THE ORDNANCE CORPS INSIGNIA 


by John Wike and Frederick P. Todd 


Although the Ordnance Corps is younger than many 
other branches of the Army (it having been constituted 
in 1812), its distinctive device is claimed as being the 
oldest of the branch insignia presently in use.! Whether 
or not the famous “shell and flame” (or “grenade,” 
“bursting bomb,” or “flaming bomb,” as it has vari- 
ously been called) meets this challenge depends upon 
how certain changes in insignia are interpreted. At 
least, the device is one of the oldest and most widely 
known among military insignia. 

Actually, the “shell and flame” and the “grenade,” al- 
though essentially the same device, represent separate 
origins and different developments. Explosive or bomb 
shells were used in Europe as early as the 14th century 
and soon became a common form of artillery ammuni- 
tion. A smaller size of bomb was brought into general 
use in the 17th century which could be tossed by hand. 
It came to be called a “granado,” from the Latin word 
for the pomegranate. From this we got che term 
“grenade,” and the word “grenadier” for the man who 
threw it.2 Both hand-tossed and artillery-projected 
bombs were spherical in shape, and for many years 
carried a projecting neck or collar for the fuze hole. 


1 Col. Robert E. Wyllie, Orders, Decorations and Insignia, Mils- 
tary and Civil, New York, 1921. 

2 Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, Sth ed. (1943). Ortley Lane 
Perry, in Rank and Badges ... in Her Majesty's Army and 
Navy .. ., London, 1887, page 161, note 5, says the word is 
derived from the city of Grenada, Spain, but assigns no reason 
tor this. 





1. Grenade as embroidered on the rear of a British officer's 
genadier cap, cir. 1750. 2. Cloth grenade sewn on the coat 
tails of all French grenadiers, cir. 1812. Both about actual size. 
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Embroidered grenade on coat tail of dress coat. Worn by 12 
Lt. William T. Sherman, 1842.—National Museum Collection. 


The earliest use of the bemb as a device was to 
represent the grenadier.’ By the mid-18th century 
these soldiers had ceased to throw grenades except in 
siege Operations and had developed into an elite corps 
in most European armies.* They remain so today. Thus 
the crack company of an 18th century British infantry 
regiment was its grenadier company. The Foot Grena- 
diers of Napoleon's Imperial Guard was the foremost 
corps in France at that time, as the Grenadier Guards 
are in modern Britain. And when Adolf Hitler changed 
the designation of his infanterieregiment to grenadier- 
regiment in 1942, it was to honor the infantry arm by 
calling all its men grenadiers. Throughout the years, the 
grenade or bursting bomb was employed as the device 
of most of the various grenadier corps. 

The right to wear the grenade was zealously guarded, 
and in Napoleon's armies there was constant agitation 
over the tendency of other troops to appropriate the 
device. The voltigeur companies seem to have been the 
major Offenders, having already arrogated to themselves 
mustaches and epaulets. The horse carabiniers and the 
cuirassiers, on the other hand, were considered elite 
troops and so were given the right to show the grenade 
insignia on their saddle housings. As mentioned below, 
in the British Army the fusiliers at length established 


3 At least as early as 1704; see Ceci! C. P. Lawson, A History of 


the Uniforms of the British Army, 1, 30-31, 49. 

4 British gremadiers ceased to carry grenades by 1714 (Perry, 
op. cé#t., 161); yet as late as 1744 a manual was published for 
“The Grenadiers Exercise of the Granado” (Journal of the So- 
ciety for Army Historical Research, X, 168). 
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their rights to the grenade. But in the period of the 
American Revolution the device was almost exclusively 
the property of the grenadiers. 

Possibly because the grenadier with his tall cap was 
the arch-symbol of the King’s army, the grenadier title 
was never popular in America, and grenadier organi- 
zations were extremely rare hére. Thus the bursting 
bomb was rarely used in America as a grenadier insignia. 
Our use of the device springs rather from its artillery 
background, and this is borne out by the fact that here 
it was (and still is) called officially the “shell and flame.” 

The story, however, is complicated by another usage. 
In European armies there had been for some while a 
sort of infantry soldier called the “fusilier,” originally 
associated with artillery. Very often these men used 
the grenade as an insignia. The seven fusilier regiments 
in the British infantry all wear it today. Artillery also 
adopted it; the grenade first appeared on the Royal 
Artillery uniform in 1828.5 This growing acceptance 
by both fusiliers and artillery led to its early adoption 
by some of our militia corps. Thus the first use of the 



































The shell and flame on the dress cap of 1832-1851, as illustrated 
in Scott's Infantry Tactics, 1842 edition. 





bomb device in America cannot be determined with 
certainty. But it can be shown that the adoption of 
the shell and flame as a Regular Army insignia dates 
from 1832, when it was selected as a symbol for Ar- 
tillery and Ordnance on the one hand, and as a general 
military device on the other. Before describing these, 
we must turn back and look at the earlier insignia of 
the Ordnance Department. 

During the Revolution and until 1812, ordnance 
duties of the Army were performed by Artillery officers. 
On 14 May 1812 the Ordnance Department was estab- 
lished, and thereafter its personnel wore the General 
Staff uniform with no distinguishing features to show 
that the Department was a separate branch of the Army.’ 

In 1817 the Commissary General was instructed to 
furnish pattern buttons for all corps, and as early as 
17 April of that year he was in touch with Ordnance 
officers on the subject.2 We have no written description 
of the device adopted at this time, but surviving samples 
show an eagle quartering to the right, head to the left, 
on crossed cannon barrels, with three cannon balls 
below.? A variant form shows the eagle in reverse. 
Thus the earliest Ordnance insignia appears to have been, 
in part, the crossed cannon, much as used by Artillery 
today. The Artillery of this period displayed a full 
cannon surmounted by an eagle as its device.'® 

On 2 March 1821 the Ordnance Department was 
merged with the Artillery and ordnance duties of the 
Army were again performed by Artillery officers de- 
tailed for the purpose.'' No distinctive device was au- 
thorized to indicate this detail and, apparently, the 
Ordnance button was dropped. 

Eleven years later, in April 1832, the Ordnance Corps 
was re-established as a separate branch of the Army.!? 
Two months after this, new uniform regulations were 
published which specified that a “gold embroidered shell 
and flame” was to be placed on the skirts of the tail coat 
worn by both Ordnance and Artillery personnel. The 
uniform of the two branches was almost the same; Ord- 
nance personnel were distinguished from Artillery only 
by the absence of ali red facings and braid.'% 

Incidentally, the grenade was, in this same year, intro- 
duced into the U. S. Marine Corps—also as a device 


5 Journal, op. cit., Il, 162. 

6 See, for example, MCGH, II, 20-21, for use on epaulets about 
1814. 

7 Act of 14 May 1812; dress regulations of 28 June 1814. 

8 GO, A & IGO, 13 March 1817; MS letter, Com, Genl. to Capt. 
George Talcott, 17 April 1817 (in Natl. Archives). 

9 David F. Johnson, Uniform Buttons .. ., 2 vols., Watkins 
Glen, N. Y., I, 36 and Il, plate 4. 

10 [bid., 1, 40-41, 45. 

11 Act of 2 March 1821. 

12 Act of 5 April 1832. 

13 Orders 50, AGO, 11 June 1832. 
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for officers’ coat tails. Termed officially a “gold em- 
broidered shell and flame,” it was worn as long as the 
tail coats were regulation, that is, until 1859. At a 
much later date, in 1916, the Corps again adopted the 
device to identify its Marine Gunners, a newly created 
warrant rank. This rank, along with its insigina, was 
abolished on 21 October 1943.'4 

In December 1832 a new dress cap was approved for 
use by the Army.'> From its crown projected either a 
pompon or a plume, to the bottom of which was fastened 
a brass “tulip” whose wire end fitted into the plume 
socket. Fixed to the front of the leather band around 
the crown of these new hats was a brass shell and flame 
device; when the pompon was on the cap, the device 
seemed to be part of the tulip. This shell and flame was 
worn, apparently, until the cap was abolished by the 
dress regulations of 1851. It plays no important part 
in this account, since it was a general decorative device 
rather than a distinctive insignia. Also, Ordnance of- 
ficers wore chapeaus rather than caps, and Ordnance en- 
listed men wore the same cap as Artillery soldiers. 

In May of 1833, designs for a new and distinctive 
button for Ordnance were prepared by J. H. L. & W. H. 
Scovill, of Waterbury, Connecticut, at the request of 
Lieutenant D. Tyler, Ordnance Department. After some 
alteration, a button containing crossed cannon barrels, 
with a “U” on one and "S” on the other, having a flaming 


14 Information from U. S. M. C. Historical Section. 
15 MS letter, Maj. John Garland, Clothing Bur. to Com. Genl., 


16 Dec. 1832 (in Natl. Archives). 
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Some variations in the shell and flame after 1873: 1. Ordnance 

enlisted men’s forage cap device approved in 1873. 2. Ordnance 

officers’ embroidered forage cap device, 1882. 3. Saddle cloth 

insignia, 1907 4. Ordnance officers’ collar device, 1944. All 
are actuai ....¢ and of yellow metal or gold embroidery. 





bomb above the junction of the two, was approved by 
the General-in-Chief of the Army.'® The Corps, how- 
ever, continued to wear the Artillery buttons on their 
uniforms until a year later when the Commissary Gen- 
eral informed Colonel Bomford that as soon as he had 
received the new buttons from the manufacturer he 
would send them to the different Ordnance stations to 
replace those then being worn. This button, except 
for the “US,” was an almost exact copy of the French 
artillery button of the period.'’ At least, it introduced 
the shell and flame into Ordnance, and at a time when 
its use by other branches as a distinctive device was 
negligible. 

In 1851 came wide uniform changes. The shell and 
flame was removed from the uniform of all other ele- 
ments of the Army and thus became the distinctive in- 
signia of the Ordnance Corps. A new Ordnance button 
was also authorized about the same time—of gilt, convex 
in shape with a plain border, having the crossed cannon 
and bombshell and a circular scroll, over and across the 
cannon, containing the words “Ordnance Corps.” This 
device is still in use today, and is called the “Ordnance 
Escutcheon.” The shell and flame became the cap in- 
signia, and was also added as a device on the collar of 
enlisted men of Ordnance.'® 

In 1858, when a black felt hat was adopted for the 
entire Army, a gold embroidered shell and flame on a 
black velvet ground was approved for wear by Ordnance 
officers on the front of this hat. Enlisted men of 
Ordnance wore the same insignia in yellow metal.'? 


For over 75 years, except for minor changes, this early 
Ordnance shell and flame withstood the test of time, re- 
maining in use until about 1924. At that time the 
present streamlined device was approved as a result 
of desigas prepared in connection with guidons to be 
used by Ordnance troop units. A later chief of Ordnance 
called this new design “reminiscent of the black spheri- 
cal oil burning lamps” used by street repair people to 
warn the unwary, and felt that the old type insignia, 
which attempted to portray “a flame which is burning 
from gasses under pressure,” was more symbolic of 


the Corps.*° 


16 MS correspondence, 3-30 May 1833, between the Scovills and 
Ordnance Dept., in Ord. Dept. files (Natl. Archives); the pat- 
tern was adopted 30 May. See also Johnson, op. c#t., 1, 36. 

17 MS letter, Com. Genl. to Garland, Clothing Bur., 21 Nov. 
1834 (in Natl. Archives); Louis Fallou, Le bouton uniforme 
francaise, Colombes, France, 1915, p. 182. The design of this 
button is confirmed in Army dress regulations of June 1839, in 
which the shell and flame is called a “bomb-shell.” 

18 GO 31, AGO, 12 June 1851; Johnson, op. cét., I, 36. 

19 Article 57, dress regulations, 1857; GO 3, AGO, 24 March 
1858. 

20 MS letter, Chief of Ord to QMG, 24 Sept. 1946. 
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THE FIELD ARTILLERY OF THE CIVIL WAR 
by Jack Weller 


PART ill 


Even more important than the field artillery materiel 
was the philosophy of its use. In 1860, Major Thomas 
Jonathan Jackson tested a 10-pounder Parrott rifle at 
the Virginia Military Institute, and gave it his glowing 
endorsement for accuracy and range. Impact shells 
exploded violently right on targets almost impossible 
to hit with smooth-bore pieces. Virginia ordered some 
of these rifles. One of them received much favorable 
publicity from the press for its part in the affair at 
Big Bethel, 10 June 1861. 

At First Manassas the Union batteries actually en- 
gaged contained a preponderaace of rifled pieces. These 
guns were not really effective at close range. However, 
both sides continued to have confidence in rifled pieces 
for some time. Field artillery in general was of great 
importance. Professional officers on both sides, as 
well as civilians intimate through study with the writ- 
ings of the post-Napoleonic European military theorists, 
knew the value of artillery in supporting inexperienced 
infantry. Field batteries were attached to brigades, 
rather than concentrated for more efficient use.*’ 

As the war went on, however, an entirely new factor 
was to change completely the old artillery-infantry re- 
lationship. The Minie shoulder rifle became the uni- 
versal weapon of the infantry.°* It would kill at a 
thousand yards, though the target had to be at least as 
large as a battery of guns to be hit at all frequently. A 
battery which stayed in the open below this distance soon 
sacrificed itself. The infantry fired on could retaliate 
effectively. Even fifteen years before the smooth-bore 
infantry musket had a top effective range of 200 yards. 

The increase in the range of the infantry shoulder 
weapon was of tremendous importance for the smooth- 
bore field pieces were inaccurate and relatively ineffec- 
tive beyond 1,200 yards. The rifled field pieces were 
accurate and had plenty of sustained velocity evn at 
two miles but they couldn’t produce enough casualties. 
The old balance was upset. If the guns were close 
enough to be effective, the new infantry rifles could 
silence them quickly. This was especially true as the 
citizen soldiers became veterans. They were familiar 
with the sight and sound of artillery and knew its limi- 
tations. Its fire produced few actual casualties at the 


3/ Practice not completely disceutinued until the reorganization 
of the Artillery of the Army ci Northern Virginia under Special 
Order No. 106, 16 April 1863. Official Records, ser. 1, vol. 25, 
part Il, p. 651. 

38 Jac Weller, “Fifteen Critical Years,” in Ordnance, Novem- 
ber-December, 1952. 


ranges at which it was commonly employed. Historically, 
this condition is unusual. The number of guns per 
1,000 foot soldiers remained practically constant in the 
Napoleonic Wars, the Civil War, and World War I, yet 
the percentage of casualties caused by the field artillery 
was far less in the Civil War, particularly in the fir.. 
two years, than in the other two. Nevertheless the guns 
were important even in the Civil War. 

Perhaps the most remarkable use of field artillery 
in the war was by Jackson at Harper's Ferry. He used 
about 70 guns posted on the mountains surrounding the 
town to capture more than 11,000 prisoners and a great 
deal of materiel in an all out attack which took less 
than two hours. Jackson suffered a rotal loss of less 
than 100 casualties.°? Because of the short duration of 
this superb action the Confederates engaged were able 
to be present at Sharpsburg two days later. However, 
the Union surrender at Harper's Ferry, like that of the 
Confederates at Fort Donnelson earlier the same year, 
was more the result of fear of artillery rather than its 
actual fire. Perhaps the effectiveness of Stephen D. 
Lee's fire at Second Manasses enfilading the Union at- 
tack on Jackson was, in part, psychological. Certainly 
Pelham’s action at Fredericksburg was of this type. 

After 1862, a certain confidence was gained by the 
combat infantry of both sides. Courage could conquer 
iron. Hunt's 20-pounder Parrott rifles at Sharpsburg 
didn’t do nearly as much harm to General Lee's vet- 
erans as was expected. At Gettysburg, the next year, 
the Union infantry rifles stopped the Confederate at- 
tacks. Experience taught the infantry that when the 
enemy's guns were too far away to be fired at success- 
fully with their rifles, the guns weren't really dangerous. 
If a battery was close enough to do damage and in the 
open, it could be quickly put out of action by in- 
fantry fire. 

The success of this courage-can-conquer-iron school 
of thought was due to a temporary condition in military 
history brought about by the effectiveness of the Minie 
bullet in infantry rifles. Breech-loading field guns firing 
high-explosive shells and having recoil mechanisms and 
armor to protect the portion of the crew actually working 
the piece restored the old balance. 

Even in the Civil War, however, an effective way 
was found to use artillery. In the spring of 1864, field 


39 J. C. Wise, The Long Arm of Lee . . ., 2 vols., Lynchburg, 


Va., 1915, I, 288 ff. 
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pieces were again important as casualty producing 
weapons. They began to function as monster shotguns 
right in with the infantry. Grant's costly repulses at 
Spottsylvania and Cold Harbor on the 12th and the 18th 
of May, 1864 were caused in part by smooth-bore pieces 
firing cannister from prepared positions in the in- 
fantry entrenchments. The use of this really effective 
ammunition at the ranges at which it was deadly was 
made possible by sheltering the crews of the pieces be- 
hind breastworks and giving them the security of the 
surreuading infantry. The combination of Napoleons 
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and Minie rifles in the same line made the defense im- 
measurably more powerful than the attack, not only in 
Virginia but also at Ketinesaw Mountain, in Georgia 
and later at Franklin in Tennessee. 

The topography of southside Virginia, where the 


latter part of the Eastern war was largely fought, also 
led to the feeling that the bronze smooth-bore Napoleon 
was supreme on the field of battle in spite of its in- 
accuracy and short range. The terrain was seldom suf- 
ficiently open for complete control of any field by long 
range artillery. Ten years after Appomattox a text 


printed for use at West Point states that two-thirds of 
all field pieces should be of this type.*° 

In spite of the apparent retrogression of the field ar- 
tillery of the Civil War into an auxiliary of the infantry 
upon the field of battle, many of the types of fire we 
think of today as modern were used extensively. Porter 
Alexander's massed artillery preparation at Gettysburg 
on the third day has a surprisingly modern sound. There 
was even an eifort to adjust this fire to act as a barrage 
over the heads of the attackers so as to go forward 
with them.*! The complete failure of this fire to do 
what it was intended to do can be traced to the inefh- 
ciency of the ammunition and to the steadiness of the 
Union infantry. 

Throughout the war, counter battery fire was more 
common than ever before, largely because of the in- 
creased range of rifled guns. The English Whitworth 
pieces were particularly good at this type of action.‘ 
Indirect fire by means of aiming points not actually 
targets was used by Porter Alexander in the Wilder- 
ness.‘ High-angle fire from field pieces was obtained 
either by reversing a piece on its carriage or digging 
a trench for the trail and, of course, reducing the 
powder charge accordingly.** Such fire is now asso- 
ciated with the word howitzer. This high-angle fire— 
called vertical fire in those days—was the normal role 
of mortars. American field howitzers were not normally 
so employed and could not be without special arrange- 
ment because of their carriages. 

In the Civil War the tradition of fighting artillery was 
carried on gloriously. Both in number of pieces em- 
ployed and in the intrepid handling of the individual 
batteries and battalions, this was far ahead of any- 
thing in America before. The Union and Confederate 
gunners took their pieces wherever the infantry went 
and fought shoulder to shoulder with them wherever 
there was fighting to be done. Historically, artillery had 
not always traveled ready to fight with the infantry. {n 
Europe long after the invention of gunpowder, artil- 
lery was sometimes handled by civilians under contract. 
The organization and materiel of the American artillery 
in the Revolution had been primitive, though batteries 
individually behaved heroically. In the English Army, 
field artillery drivers weren't soldiers until 1793 at the 
earliest.*° This change did not take place in our services 


40 J. G. Benton, A Course of Instruction in Ordnance and Gun- 
nery ..., N. Y., 1861, p. 180. 

41 Wise, op. cat., Il, 670 ff. 

42H. L. Abbott, “Siege Artillery in the Campaigns Against 
Richmond,” in Professional Papers of the Corps of Engineers, 
No. 14, 1867, p. 105. 

43 Wise, op. cat., Il, 539. 

44 Ibid., 826. 

45 Encyclopedia Britannica, 1938 edition, Il, 465. 
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until 1808.4 Artillery in the United States Army be- 
tween the Mexican and Civil Wars had been largely a 
paper force.*7 Only seven of the forty-eight companies 
actually had guns; the rest were equipped and used as 
infantry. So-called artillerymen in 1861 and 1862 often 
fired their first shot in the heat of battle with little or 
no preliminary instruction.** 

The gunners in blue and grey changed all this. Theirs 
was the most intense esprit ¢e corps. When required, 
they would sacrifice themselves and even their beloved 
guns. They had dash. They had stubbornness also. John 
Pelham and Preston Chew charged with the cavalry 
and opened at revolver range.*? Willie Pegram at Hazle 
Grove, near Chancellorsville, had only the protection of 
the billowing smoke of his own guns from the Union 
infantry rifles.°° William Thomas Pogue and his 16 
guns near the Widow Tapp House in the Wilderness, 
stood between the Army of Northern Virginia and rout.*! 
He and his gunners, heedless of loss, threw masses of 
cannister into the enemy until Hood's Texans came up 
at sunrise on 5 May 1864. 

There were heroes in blue too. Captain Dilger on 
a dozen fields was almost as dashing as his opponents and 
more efficient. The combined Union artillery and in- 
fantry at Franklin was devastating. Colonel Philip 
Daum at Port Republic cleverly set up his batteries so 
that their fire from Lewiston’s coaling almost unaided 
stopped Jackson’s first attack.‘ These gunners fought 
heroically to the last, even after being taken in the flank 
by Taylor's attack, to hold back the victorious south- 
erners. 

Most battery officers were volunteers who learned 
about guns in the fury of war. West Pointers, generals 
such as Henry J. Hunt and E. Porter Alexander, were no 
less brave; their higher rank meant wider responsibility. 
Under them the artillery became a part of the hard core 
of fighting forces in the American army. These, and 
other officers and men whe handled the Union and Con- 
federate guns, added immeasurably to a tradition that 
made the United States Artillery an arm feared above all 
others by our recent enemies. It is a tradition not only 
of bravery but also of professional competence and first 
class materiel. 


46 Col. Harry C. Larter, Jr., “Materiel of the First American 
Light Artillery, 1808-1809,” in MCGH, IV, 53. 

47 _ Gibbon, The Artillerist’s Manual ..., N. Y., 1860, 
p. 341. 

48 Official Report to the United States Engineer Department of 
the Siege and Reduction of Fort Pulaski .. .. N. Y., 1862, 
p. 38. 

49 John W. Thomason, Jr., Jeb Stuart, N. Y., 1930, p. 360; and 
Wise, op. cit., 1, 166-67. 

50 Douglas S. Freeman, Lee’s Lieutenants, 2 vols., N. Y., 1942, 
Il, 588 ff. 

51 Wise, op. cit., Il, 767. 

52 Freeman, op. cit., 458-59. 
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THE PLATES 
THE NEW JERSEY REGIMENT (JERSEY BLUES), 1755 - 1764 


(Plate No. 77) 


Early in 1755 the provincial government of New Jersey 
authorized the raising of five companies for service 
against the French.' By May their organization was 
complete, and they were combined into a regiment. 
Shortly thereafter they were ordered to the northern 
frontier under command of Colonel Peter Schuyler, a 
provincial officer who had commanded the troops from 
New Jersey during the campaigns of 1746-1748. These 
earlier men had been called “Jersey Blues” and, since the 
new Regiment continued to wear the blue uniform, the 
name was applied to them as well. 

Apparently the Regiment returned to New Jersey for 
the winter 1755-1756. In the spring of 1756 it re- 
turned north where half of it was stationed at Schenec- 
tady, New York, and the other half at Oswego. It was 
this latter part which was captured, along with Schuyler 
himself, ky Montcalm’s army on 14 August. The com- 
mand then went to Captain John Parker and ill-luck con- 
tinued. On 21 July i757, the Regiment lost heavily in 
the affair at Sabbath Day Point, and the following month 
all the men and officers who remained (301) were cap- 
tured at the fall of Fort William Henry and paroled for 
eighteen months. 

In the spring of 1758 the Regiment was “augmented,” 
or really re-raised, under command of Colonel John John- 
son, and took part in the disastrous campaign against Fort 
Ticonderoga of that year. At this time the unit con- 
sisted ©. almost 1,000 men. In 1759, it was again re- 
c:uited up to this number and, commanded once more 
by Peter S:huyler (who had been released), it served 
until November. 

It was raised again by the act of 25 March 1760 to 
1,000 men and employed chiefly at Oswego. This year, 
apparently, it had attached to it a company of rangers. 
In 1761, it was raised to a strength of 600 men and 
officers and served until November. One company con- 
tinued in service through the winter, and the following 
spring the Regiment was recruited up to 665 men and 
officers. It is not clear if the command served in 1763, 
but the next year the Regiment was raised once more 


| This historical account is based upon documents in New Jersey 
Archives, 1st series, vols. VIII-X, passim; New York Colonsal 
Documents, vol. X, 443-4, 591-2, 617, 624, 732; and local New 
Jersey histories. It is manifestly inadequate. To the knowledge 
of the authors, no history of the New Jersey Regiment has been 
written. 


to 600 men and served that summer at Oswego. Ap- 
parently it was then finally disbanded. 

For some reason which is not obvious, the New 
Jersey Regiment was a superior unit in all ways. It en- 
joyed a splendid reputation for discipline, character of 
personnel, dress, and general reliability. After the regi- 
ment passed through New York in June 1758, a news- 
paper called them “the likeliest weil-.et Men for the 
Purpose as has perhaps been turned out on any Cam- 
paign . . . their uniform blue, faced with red, grey 
stockings and Buckskin Breeches.”* Governor Barnard of 
New Jersey wrote William Pitt in March of the next 
year that “these men are sent into the field in a different 
manner from those of most other provinces: they are 
completely cloathed in a handsome uniform & furnished 
with all necessaries: and they are muster’d to a Man: 
in both which articles several of the other provinces are 
greatly deficient.”* 

Of pictorial evidence only one painting exists—that 
of Colonel Schuyler himself, now in the New Jersey His- 
torical Society, at Newark. Buc the Act of the New Jer- 
sey Assembly which authorized the regiment in 1758 
contains a fine statement of its accoutrements. It pro- 
vided for a “blue Coat, after the Highland Manner, Lap- 
pell'd and cuffed with red, one pair of Ticken Breeches, 
one Blue ditto of the same cloath of their Coat, one 
Check Shirt, and one white ditto, two pair yarn Stock- 
ings, two pair of Shoes, one Hat to each Man, bound with 
yellow Binding, one Blanket, one Knapsack, one Hatchet, 
one Canteen, one Camp Kettle to five Men, a pair of 
White Patterdashes and also one hundred Grenadiers 
Caps for one hundred of the said soldiers and two felling 
axes for the whole Regiment.” 

It is believed that the New Jersey regiment, like the 
regiments of the regular establishment, organized a light 
infantry company toward the end of its existence. Of 
the dress of this company we have no specific data, but 
the soldier on the right wears the style commonly found 
among British light companies of the 1760's. The regi- 
mental grenadier cap is based upon contemporary cloth- 
ing warrants and not upon an actual picture. 

H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 
Frederick P. Todd 


2 New York Mercury, 5 June 1758. 
3 New Jersey Archives, 1st series, VIII, part 2, 167. 
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WEBS’S CONTINENTAL REGIMENT, 1777 - 1781 


(Plate No. 78) 


Except for the blue and buff of Washington and his 
staff, no uniform uf the American Revolution has more 
interest and romance attached to it than the scarlet dress 
of Webb's Regiment. There were other redcoated out- 
fits on the American side of the struggle, but these sol- 
diers from Connecticut made the most of their unusual 
attire. 

Samuel Blatchey Webb was born at Wethersfield, Con- 
necticut, in 1753. His mother had remarried Silas Deane, 
and Webb was active in Revolutionary affairs at an 
early age. He marched to Boston in 1775 as a lieutenant 
of a light infantry company of the 2d Connecticut, and 
from that rank rapidly rose to lieutenant colonel and aide- 
de-camp to Washington. He was wounded at Bunker Hill, 
White Plains and Trenton. While recuperating from 
the last wound, he was commissioned colonel and au- 
thorized to raise one of the sixteen Additional Con- 
tinental Regiments. He returned to Connecticut early 
in February 1777 to do this.' 

In November of the year before, Captain John Paul 
Jones with the Alfred, in company with Captain Hoy- 
steed Hacker on the Prov:dence, were cruising off the 
Canadian coast when they captured a large armed ship 
named the Mellish. Investigation proved she carried a 
rich cargo of military clothing going out to the British 
regiments in Canada. So valuable was the cargo that 
Jones kept her under convoy. He wrote to the Marine 
Committee later: “This prize is, I believe, the most 
valuable that has been taken by the American arms .. . 
The loss will distress the enemy more than can be easily 
imagined, as the clothing on board of her is the last 
intended to be sent out for Canada this season, and all 
that has preceded it is already taken.” The Mellish, 
under a prize crew, ran through Nantucket shoals and 
reached Boston in mid-December. There she was un- 
loaded by John Bradford, the Continental Agent.” 

Word of the capture reached Webb before he had left 
the main army in New Jersey, and he secured Washing- 
ton’'s reluctant permission to uniform his regiment in red. 
He -tovk north with him this authority, signed by the 
Continental Quartermaster-General, Thomas Mifflin: 


Col. Webb has his Excellency'’s, General Wash- 
ington’s orders to appropriate so much of the scarlet 
clothing, taken from the Enemy at Sea, as will be 
sufficient to cloath one Regiment. The said cloathing 
to be set apart for his Regt.4 


! Dict onary of American Biography; Worthington C. Ford, ed., 


Correspondence and Journals of Samuel Blatchey Webb, 3 vols., 
1893-94, passim. 

2 Gardner W. Allen, A Naval History of the American Revolu- 
tion, 2 vols., Boston, 1913, 1, 122, 127; American Archives, Sth 
series, III, passim; Lt. George F. Emmons, The Navy of the 
United States . . .. Wash., 1853, 42-43. 

3 Ford, op. cit., I, 214-16. 


Armed with this document he seems literally to have 
seized the captured uniforms as they passed through 
Connecticut, much to the concern of Governor Trum- 
bull. When, probably with his own funds, he procured 
500 additional hunting shirts, waistcoats and overalls, 
Trumbull told Washington about it and the General 


wrote Webb a stinging letter of rebuke: 


. . . What is the meaning of all this? . . . Can you 
conceive it necessary that your Regiment is to have 
one Suit for parade and another to march to New 
Haven? Present appearance render it doubtful 
whether they will ever get further, or intend to leave 
the State of Connecticut. .. . 

I well remember that you, to obviate My objections 
to Cloathing your men in red, propos’d Hunting shirts 
as a covering; but I then observed that this could not 
be expected at the Public expense, nor had I any 
conception that you could have entertain’d the most 
distant thought of drawing these things from the 
Public Stores, where you must have known how dif- 
ficult a matter it is to provide for the large demands 
of the Army .. .4 

\’ Ubb’s reply has not been found, but it must have 


satisiied Washington, for no further action was taken. 
The regiment continued to wear scarlet. The journal 
of one of his officers tells of buying a “Scarlet Coat” at 
Werhersfield in December 1777.° Deserter descriptions 
mention: “Scarlet regimental coat faced with yellow, 
light colored waistcoat and breeches” (November 1778) ; 
“Regimentals: scarlet faced with yellow, white vest and 
breeches” (February-March 1799); and “Red uniform 
coat faced with yellow” (February 1780). These were 
uniforms made for either the 9th, 20th, 29th or 34th 
Regiments of Foot, then with Burgoyne in Canada. 

These scarlet uniforms enabled the regiment to play 
its role in the celebrated “Silver Bullet” affair, in which 
Bu: goyne’s courier was as much mislead into walking 
in°o an American camp by the appearance of Webb's 
redcoats on guard there as he was by confusing the two 
generals with the name of Clinton.’ 

One final note should be made about the company 
of on the left. He carries a fusil, or light musket. 
As .\e as 1777 this practice appears to have been com- 
mon, but thereafter the espontoon gradually took the 
place of the fusil untii all company officers were re- 
quivcd by general orders to carry them. 

H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 
Frederick P. Todd 


4 John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Writ:ngs of George Washington, 
39 vols., Wash., 1931-44, VII, 229 and VIII, 196-7; Ford, 
op. ctt., I, 214-237; Trumbull’s letters to Washington about the 
matter can be found in Washington Papers, MSS Division, 
Library of Congress. 

5“Deacon Nathan Beer’s Journal,” MSS Division, Library of 
Congress. 

6 Charles M. Lefferts, Uniforms of . . . the American Revolu- 
tion, New York, 1924, 81. 

? Ford, op. cit., I, 350-51. 
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8TH REGIMENT, NEW YORK STATE MILITIA (WASHINGTON GRAYS) 
CIRCA 1850 - 1870 


(Plate No. 79) 


Among the oldest of the New York City regiments of 
the 19th century was the Eighth. It originated as two 
separate battalions in 1808; these being consolidated the 
next year tc form the 4th Regiment of New York Artil- 
lery. Along with all other City commands it was re- 
designated in 1812, becoming the 3d Artillery; again, in 
1847, it was renumbered the 8th Regiment of Infantry. 
Throughout much of its life and even today it is called 
the Washington Grays. Early in the present century it 
went back to its original branch of service and is now 
the 258th Field Artillery Battalion. 


The Eighth served during the War of 1812 in the 
forts of New York Harbor. In the Civil War it earned 
early publicity by capturing the celebrated Winan’s 
Steam Gun in Baltimore, and later a lightship. The regi- 
ment was severely mauled at First Bull Run, but the 
worst blow it suffered came just before the battle. The 
men of its elite Washington Gray Troop, serving as light 
artillery with six 6-pounders, refused to go into action 
due to expiration of their term of enlistment and left 
their guns at Centreville to be manned by volunteers. 


Our best source of information on the dress of the 
Eighth on the eve of the Civil War is a large, colored 
lithograph by Otto Botticher showing the regiment “on 
special duty at Camp Washington, Quarantine [Staten 
Island}, Sept. 11th to 28th, 1858.” Portrayed are the 
Field and Staff, eight infantry companies, the Troop 
under Captain Varian (already serving as artillerymen), 


and the Band. The companies are wheeling into line for 
inspection by the Governor of New York. There is a 
wealth of derail: the company guides forming on the 
Right General Guide with his marker, the field officers 
checking the maneuver, the hand-drawn howitzers, the 
guard detail in overcoats, and so forth. 

The Officer of the Day in the picture is distinguished 
by his sash worn diagonally across the breast, a device 
introduced, apparently, by the Regular Army dress regu- 
lations of 1851. Strangely, both these regulations and 
the General Regulations for the Military Forces of the 
State of New York for 1858 call for the sash to be worn 
over the right shoulder, whereas the 8th Regiment Of- 
ficer of the Day has his over the left. 

It will be noticed that the sergeant in the plate carries 
a musket and a sword, but wears no sash. He is a com- 
pany guide. First sergeants wore the same, plus a sash; 
whereas the two general guides wore swords and sashes 
but had no muskets or cross belts. This matter of ser- 
geants’ accoutrements was of considerable moment just 
then; the Seventh Regiment was in the throes of the 
notorious “Hall Controversy” which resulted from the 
objection of its own Right General Guide to wearing 
a knapsack. 

A photograph of some officers and men of the Eighth, 
at about this period, can be found in the Photographic 
History of the Civil War, volume VIII, page 181. 


Frederick P. Todd 


5th COMPANY, WASHINGTON ARTILLERY OF NEW ORLEANS, 
C.S.A., 1862 


(Plate No. 80) 


The history of this illustrious artillery unit begins with 
the organization of a volunteer militia company in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, in 1848. The unit first saw service 
in Texas in 1845 as a battery of Major Gally’s Louisiana 
Light Artillery Batallion. In the Mexican War it was 
mustered into Federal service on 5 May 1846, at New 
Urleans, as Company A, the Washington Regiment, and 
served as infantry; the Company was mustered out 4 
August 1846, also at New Orleans. It has two modern 
battalions, the 141st and 935th Field Artillery (Wash- 
ington Artillery), Louisiana National Guard. 

On 26 May 1861, four companies (batteries) were 


mustered into the Confede_ate States Army for service 
in Virginia. On the next day the 5th Company was 
organized as a reserve anc, like its predecessors, was com- 
pletely uniformed, armed and equipped at the expense 
of the members and fellow citizens of New Orleans. 
On 6 March 1862 the 5th Company was mustered into 
Confederate service under command of Captain W. Irv- 
ing Hodgson. At Corinth, Mississippi, the Company was 
issued sufficient gray horses to mobilize the complete six- 
gun battery,’ and, by 27 March, it had been assigned to 





‘Initially these guns of the Sth Company were bronze Napo- 
leons. 
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General J. Patton Anderson's brigade, Ruggles’ division 
of Bragg’s corps. Ten days later the Sth distinguished 
itself in the battle of Shiloh, 6-7 April 1862.’ 


The 5th Company has been selected to introduce this 
famous unit to the series because, although it was the 
last company organized for Confederate service, it is the 
first one of the five about which enough detailed in- 
formation has been gathered to permit an authentic 
presentation.” With the exception of the captain's kepi 
and sash, the details of uniforms shown in this plate are 
based on photographs of the Sth Company appearing in 
Miller's Photographic History of the Civil War.* 

The caps of all ranks had scarlet crowns with dark blue 
bands. Those for enlisted men were piped with single 
yellow braiding and those for officers with gilt braiding 
according to C.S.A. uniform regulations." The cap in- 
signia for enlisted ranks consisted of crossed cannon with 
block letters “W A” beneath. The officers’ cap insignia, 
which was also worn on each side of the tunic collar, 
had the letters “W”" and “A” on either side of the 
crossed cannon.* 


A careful examination of the photographs also indi- 
cates piping, in all probability red, on the cuffs, shoulder 
straps and belt loops of the dark blue shell jackets worn 
by enlisted ranks. The braiding on the sleeves of the 
officers’ tunics was according to paragraph 51 of the 
C.S.A. uniform regulations.’ The buff saber belts of the 
enlisted men followed the pattern referred to in foot- 


* Photographic History of the Civil War, vol. 2, 164-65. 


*Member Lee A. Wallace, Jr., Petersburg, Va., initiated the 
search for details in New Orleans and elsewhere. His initial 
efforts were enthusiastically followed up by two veterans of 
many years service with the Washington Artillery, Colonel 
Henry B. Curtis and Lt. Col. Numa Avendano, both of New 
Orleans. Further efforts to obtain details on the other com- 
panies are being made by Thos. Harrison, Historian, Dept. of 
Military Affairs, State of Louisiana. 

* Photo. History, loc. cit. Of the eleven photographs of person- 
nel of the Washington Artillery, six have been identified as 
being 5th Compay members. These six are: I, 95, top and 
bottom; I, 199, top and bottom; II, 164-65; VIII, 119. The 
caption for the top photograph on I, 199 is apparently in error 
by stating that the men shown are officers. These men are 
wearing light artillery saber belts of white buff leather pat- 
terned after the earlier U.S. model issued to enlisted men. There 
is no evidence of commissioned rank on their caps, uniforms or 
insignia. Comparison with the unquestionable photograph of 
the 5th Company officers on VIII, 119 will serve to clarify this 
point. 

*GO 4, A and IGO, C.S.A., 24 Jan. 1862 as reproduced in 
Uniform and Dress, Army and Navy of the Confederate States 
of America, facsimile reproduction by Ray Riling and Robert 
Halter, New Hope, Pa., 1952, following p. 5. 

* This placing of the letters for officers insignia may well have 
been dictated by the relatively low collars and the decreased 
width of the cap bands due to the gilt braiding for commis- 
sioned ranks. 


" Uniform and Dress, op. cit. 





note 4 except that a rectangular buckle with the Louisi- 
ana pelican device replaced the circular U.S. buckle. In 
one photograph of four officers of the Sth Company, 
three, including the Captain, have similar rectangular 
buckles on their black morocco saber belts. All ranks 
appear to have been armed with the model 1840 light 
artillery saber. 

The majority of enlisted men in the photographs ap- 
pear to be wearing dark blue jean trousers, some tucked 
into medium length boots and others worn with a wide 
cuff turned up on the outside. The trousers of the of- 
ficers were of lighter blue cloth and were trimmed with 
wide red stripes, having approximately one half inch of 
gilt braiding down the center. 

The artillery battle flag of fringed silk measured 3 x 3 
feet is based on the original Sth Company battle flag 
as it was prior to the addition of embroidered battle 
honors.” The Saint Andrew's Cross and all borders are 
appliqued, the stars are gilt paint, and the fringe, cords 
and tassels are of gilt cord and thread. 

The pair of gray leaders are shown in artillery harness, 
US. pattern of 1861,” which differed from that of 1841 
and 1851 (Plate 68) mainly as follows: side pipes no 
longer necessary as rope traces had been replaced by 
leather with chain ends, here shown looped up by the 
trussing straps in the rings at the tops of the hames; 
bridle and saddle fittings were brass and the bit was 
brass plated steel; saddles were patterned after the Grims- 
ley and had quilted seat covers of morocco and relatively 
high pommel and cantle arches; the end of the limber 
pole was padded and the fittings had been modified so 
as to replace the pole chains with straps. Finally, the 
artillery saddle blanket shown here is the U.S. pattern 
of 1856, scarlet dyed wool with 3 inch dark blue border 
and 6 inch “US” in the center. It is safe to wager that 
the Confederate drivers enjoyed sitting on the latter. 


Harry Larter 


* This beautiful flag is on display with other flags and relics of 


the Washington Artillery in Confederate Memorial Hall, New 
Orleans. 

® Much of the artillery harness obtained for Confederate forces 
came from stocks confiscated from Federal arsenals at the out- 
break of hostilities (notably the one in San Antonio, Texas) 
or by purchase of supplies in the hands of manufacturers en- 
gaged in filling U.S. government contracts, as occurred in St. 
Louis, Mo. (S. G. French, Two Wars, An Autobiography, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., 1901, pp. 136 ff). The photograph of destroyed 
gun teams and limbers at Marye’s Heights, reproduced on II, 
125 of Photo. History, is evidence that some of the harness 
used by the self-equipped Washington Artillery batteries was 
made according to U.S. government patterns of 1861. One of 
the few authenticated pieces of Confederate artillery harness 
in existence is Accession No. 88635 in the National Museum. 
This is a valise saddle (for the off horse) built according to 
U.S. specifications of 1851 except that the brass pommel post 
and hook have been omitted. 
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COLLECTOR’S FIELD BOOK 


“A” OF THE TENTH BUCKS FOR ORDERLY 


My work on the plate showing the standards of the 10th 
Cavalry, described in the last issue of MCGH, brought to 
mind the oid cavalry custom of bucking for orderly. The 
carefully supervised communal efforts which accom- 
panied the process, and the attendant pleasure or pain, 
were familiar scenes to me and to others who served with 
the mounted regiments. 


When the custom of having the new Officer of the 
Day select the best turned out member of the new guard 
as Orderly for the Commanding Officer began, I do not 
know. It probably goes far back in our military history. 
That it was practiced in the 1880's and the 1890's and 
in the 10th Cavalry, I know from retired veterans living 
in Lawton, Oklahoma in the 1930's. That it was still 
in practice in the 10th and 3rd Cavalry, and in other 
units as long as they had mounted guard mounts, I can 
attest from my own eyes. That a similar procedure went 
on even for dismounted guard mounts, both formal and 
informal and in all branches is, or should be, fairly 
common knowledge. 


The differences between observances lay only in de- 
gree of preparation; the goal for all was the same: “glory 
to the troop or battery,” “honor to the regiment,” and a 
relative sinecure of guard duty for the winner. He had 


nothing to do except sit outside the C.O.'s office, run 
his messages for him and keep a smart appearance; no 
tours on sentry post, night or day, and off duty when 
the C.O. went to quarters for the night. 

The first sergeant who could boast the greatest number 
of C.O.’s orderlies had nothing to fear from Head- 
quarters. There were known to be “orderly sets” of 
accoutrements, and usually one, or possibly two men in 
each organization who, by virtue of a naturally alert and 
smart bearing and a knack with polish and brush, were 
odds-on favorites to make orderly each time they drew 
a guard. 

In the instance of the sketch, the special detail of men 
in stable clothing, under the critical eyes of the Top, con- 
centrate on A Troop’s one “White Hope.” All he has 
to do is clean up his own person and refresh his memory 
of general and special orders; manual of pistol, saber and 
carbine; and serial numbers of his weapons. In case of 
a tie ,he should know such things as the name of the 
adjutant and other troop commanders, and of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, the number 
of stars in the flag, etc. (including how much the com- 
plete cavalry pack weighs on the horse). 

Others, by detail, groom his horse, clean and polish 
his accoutrements, arms and horse equipments, and tend 
to his boots and dress uniform. Then they bridle, saddle 





and lead out the pride of A Troop, maybe even the Pla- 
toon Sergeants horse 

“White Hope” is carefully lifted aboard, his feet hand- 
placed in the stirrups, after dusting off the soles of his 
boots. Each little wrinkle is pulled out of trousers and 
coat. His belt is put on while he holds his arms akimbo, 
his coat “dressed off,” his saber and carbine put in place, 
and, after a final dusting off and inspection by the Top, 
old “White Hope” is launched. He still must be careful 
not to get the dust of other A troopers on the guard 
detail while enroute to the formation. 

If he “don’t makes awdley” he had better have a 
damn good reason for the Top, as well as the other men 
who sweated out the deal. If he “makes,” he'll get a 
two-day pass to boot and things will be happy around 
“A” stables for a day or two. 

Harry Larter 


LEE’S APPOMATTOX SASH 

In 1953, a buff silk sash was presented to the West Point 
Museum by Colonel Henry Fairfax Ayres, U.S.A., grand- 
son of Colonel John W. Fairfax, C.S.A., with papers 
certifying that it had been worn by General Robert E. 
Lee at Appomattox. Its color, texture and size agrees 
with the Confederate uniform requirements for general 
officers’ sashes and with pictures of Lee and the surrender. 
On the other hand, it bears no name or otherwise 
identifying feature. That it was worn by Lee has been 
certified by Colonel Fairfax and G. W. C. Lee. Ac- 
cording to the history of the sash, it was presented to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fairfax Ayres (the mother of the donor) 
in 1896 by G. W. C. Lee, from General Lee's estate. 

The sash can safely be said to have been worn by Lee. 
But in view of certain conflicting claims a study was 
made to ascertain if it was actually worn by him at the 
surrender on 9 April 1865. The most important state- 
ment to the contrary appeared in Douglas S. Freeman's 
R. E. Lee: “General Lee dressed himself faultlessly [for 
the surrender ceremony}, and put on his handsomest 
sword and his sash of deep, red silk, .. .”" 

“I have probably to be General Grant's prisoner and 
thought I must make my best appearance,” Lee remarked 
prior to the fateful meeting of the two commanders. 
This statement, in a half jest at Lee's most trying moment, 
was in answer to a query as to why he dressed so scrupu- 
lously for the surrender.?- The contrast between the dress 
of Lee and Grant was noted by practically all persons 
present, and has been closely examined by historians. 





| Vol. IV, p. 118. 

2 This to General William N. Pendleton; Susan P. Lee, Memozrs 
of William Nelson Pendleton, D.D., Philadelphia, 1893, p. 404. 
The occurence took place between one and three a.m., 9 April 
1865. 
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General Robert E. Lee. Photographed by J. Vanerson, Ricb- 
mond, Va., 1863 or 1864. 
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But despite numerous descriptions of the uniforms, no 
officer there has recorded in published form what Lee's 
sash was like. 

Lee left no known written description of the meeting. 
Grant, while dying of cancer two decades later, penned 
his magnificent Memoirs, usmg papers and documents 
and, to a large extent, calling upon his still-vivid mem- 
ories. He recalled that “General Lee was dressed in a 
full uniform which was entirely new, and was wearing 
a sword of considerable value .. ."> That Grant is 
correct in this statement is verified by a mass of other 
data. Lee did wear a new uniform, but not for the 
reason he jokingly gave. Actually, his clothing had been 
lost in a supply train.‘ 

Before the meeting at the McLean House, Lee retired 
to his tent. Colonel John W. Fairfax, of Longstreet’s 
Corps, entered the tent at this point to ask for further 
orders, and was directed by Lee to sit on the cot. Lee 
tied a buff Confederate general officer’s sash about his 
waist, and, opening a protective case, he removed a 
beautiful sword and belt.5 Seeing the general’s right 
index figer was “injured,” Fairfax asked if he could help 
adjust the sword belt. “Yes, my gallant boy, if it’s any 
pleasure to you,” was the reply. His dressing completed, 
Lee stood at attention before the younger soldier. “How 
do I look?” he asked. “General,” answered Fairfax, “you 
look superb.” Lee then gave his last command: “Tell Gen- 
eral Longstreet I have no further orders.” Immediately 
thereafter, both men mounted their horses and rode off. 

This interesting story is from an undated clipping 
from an unknown New York newspaper in the Ayres 
Collection, West Point Museum. No other description 
of this meeting has come to light. Based upon Fairfax's 
recollections, it has the ring of authenticity. Further- 
more, Fairfax can be checked upon one important detail, 
which no other writer has mentioned: the “injured” 
forefinger of the right hand. By carefully examining the 
photographs of Lee by Brady taken a week after the 
surrender, one will see that the finger does seem “in- 
jured.” 

At the surrender ceremony, Lee is described as being 
attired as follows: his “tall hat” of felt lay on a deal 
table; he wore a plain grey uniform, “without em- 
broidery or any insignia of rank except three stars worn 
on the turned up portion of his collar”; a sash, wound 
twice around his waist and tied behind the left hip, with 
the tassels (pendants) hanging less than the prescribed 
18 inches below the tie; buff buckskin gauntlets on the 





3U. S. Grant, Memoirs of U. S. Grant, New York, 1885, II, 490. 
4William E. Brooks, Lee of Virginia, Indianapolis, 1932, p. 292. 
5 He wore his “Maryland Sword,” not the “Richmond” one; 
Freeman, op. cst., IV, 142. 





table beneath his hat; nearly new knee-length boots 
“stitched with red silk”; and spurs with large rowels.® 


The only photograph of Lee wearing a sash was taken 
in June 1863, or early 1864, in Richmond by J. Vanner- 
son. He wears a dress sword with an embroidered belt. 
The sash photographs lighter than the grey uniform and 
abeut the same as his buff gloves, and thus must have 
been buff.” In 1869, Lee was painted by Frank Buchser, 
a Swiss artist, at Lexington, Virginia. On a table in the 
portrait rests a sword, hat, uniform and a buff sash. He 
told the artist that he had surrendered wearing “the very 
sword and sash you now paint here...” An examination 
of both pictures shows that the sashes are exactly alike, 
as are the swords and belts.® 


Exactly thirty years after the surrender, a large paint- 
ing of the event by Thomas Nast was unveiled at Galena, 
Illinois. Nast did much painstaking research and was 
advised by Colonel Charles Marshall, Lee's aide, who ac- 
companied his chief at Appomattox. Lee is pictured 
here with a buff sash, a detail Nast or Marshall would 


hardly have overlooked.’ 


6 Stanley F. Horn, ed., The Revert E. Lee Reader, New York, 
1949, p. 439, quoting Owen W. Miller of the Louisiana Wash- 
ington Artillery; Horace Porter, Campaigning With Grant, New 
York, 1897, p. 292, 474; J. William Jones, Personal Reminis- 
cences, phe ale and Letters of General Robert E. Lee, New 
York, 1875, p. 306, quoting a “northern newspaper” corre- 
spondent; Fitzhugh Lee, General Lee, New York, 1893, p. 393; 
The Uniform and Dress of the Army of the Confederate States, 
Richmond, 1861, p. 4. Though no reference to it has been 
found, it is assumed that Lee also wore a black cravat. Just 
a bit . § this shows in various paintings arid pictures. 
7 Roy Meredith, The Face of Robert E. Lee, New York, 1947, 
44-47, where the date is given as “early in 1864.” Rosa Lee 
Wells, General Lee, New York, 1950, 155, dates.it as June, 
1863. Neither author gives the source of his information. 
G. W. C. Lee remembered only that his father’s picture was 
taken “in 1862-'63 or thereabouts.” (To Mrs. Elizabeth Fair- 
fax Ayres, no date, Ayres Papers, West Point Museum. ) 
8 Meredith, op: cit., 88-93. 
9 Ibid., 127. 

Milton F. Perry 


Curator, West Point Museum 


LHERBETTE’S PATENT KNAPSACK, 1808 


Volume II, Number 3 of MCGH contains an illustration 
of Lherbette’s Patent Knapsack from an advertisement in 
the Washington, D. C., National Intelligencer of 19 May 
1809. Col. Todd, in his comment accompanying the illus- 
tration, says that unfortunately there is no information 
on the extent to which this pattern was used. The fol- 
lowing short notes will clarify this question to some 
extent. 

On 16 March 1808 the Secretary of War, Henry Dear- 
born, wrote to Purveyor of Public Supplies Tench Coxe 
and directed him to purchase enough Ravensduck to 








Lherbette’s Patent Keapsack 


CONTRACT — /8O08 


PATENTED OcToGéER 


7, (808 
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make 4000 knapsacks, the flap or cover to be painted 
blue, the straps to be of good leather, black on the out- 
side, and the letters “US” to be painted on the cover with 
“Spanish Brown”. After the usual correspondence with 
Coxe regarding materials to be used, the manufacture 
of some of the knapsacks had gone so far that Coxe, on 
May 12th, informed the Secretary that he had ordered the 
painter to substitute vermillion for “Spanish Brown” as 
it stood out so much better from the Prussian blue of 
the cover. Just how many of these knmapsacks were 
finished is a question since Dearborn, in the meantime, 
had decided to adopt a different model from that then 
in use. On 16 April he had received a letter from John 
P. Lherbette of 81 Maiden Lane, New York, wherein 
Lherbette informed the Secretary that he wished to con- 
tract for knapsacks for the Army, that he had a new 
model knapsack that he considered better than the one 
in use, and also that he was making bearskin caps for 
the New York militia. 


Mr. Lherbette’s assurance concerning his new model 
seems to have been warranted. On 27 May 1808, Dear- 
born sent him to Coxe and informed Coxe that Lher- 


RECONSTRUCTION 
(NOT TO SCALE) 







bette’s knapsack was to be the model for all those to be 
made thereafter. The Secretary further ordered that all 
the knapsacks on the contract of 4000 which were not 
completed were to be made according to the new model, 
and that a further 1000 were to be made by Lherbette 
on contract. This new model was, no doubt, the one 
patented by Lherbette in October 1808 and advertised 
in the National Intelligencer in 1809. A copy of the 
patent application, giving a full description of Lherbette’s 
knapsack, and a copy of his letter of 16 April 1808, 
where the bearskin caps for the New York militia are 
mentioned, are given below.! 
Detmar H. Finke 


Description of the Specimen of Military Knapsack offered by 
John P. Lherbette, petitioning that a Patent may be granted to 
him for the same. Washington City, October 6th 1808. 

This Knapsack is made of Russia sheeting with 3 coats of 
paint, blue colour, letters US in Red encircled with white, par- 
ticulars of which are comprised under the following heads. 
The Sack is 15 inches deep, 17 broad, the Sides 344 inch broad 
rounded at the bottom and strengthened by a stout Cord stiched 
inside, in the middle of the sack is a partition of osnaburgh 17 
inches broad 13 deep. 


1 The information in this note is based on the Secretary of 
War's and the Purveyor of Public Supplies’ Letter Books, War 
Records Division, National Archives, Washington, D. C. 
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The Cover is 13 inches deep and 1914 broad, with a pocket of 

osnaburgh same size—to the sides of the cover are added 2 

corners 3 inches deep which give it a round shape. 

The Arm Straps are of stout black Harness leather, 27 inches 

long with 2 holes and slits to each,—sewed in the middle of the 

sack near the top—between them is fixed a small piece of 

leather for various uses. 

The Small Straps are 5 in number 11 inches long 3 sewed to 

the cover—1] under it in the middle of the sack near the top 

and 1 on the shoulder strap. 

The Buckles: there are 5, 1 on the shoulder strap, 1 on the 

middle of the sack, 1 three inches from the bottom, and ? sewed 

on a square piece of leather. 

Wooden Blocks shape of an Olive: there are 2 fastened in the 

middle by a piece of leather sewed on the same square piece of 

leather as the 2 lower buckles. 

3 leather Pieces inside the shoulder straps and 2 square pieces of 

leather are sewed upon them which greatly consolidate them. 
J. P. Lherbette 


Witness: William Thornton 
John Graham 
The advantages of this new Specimen over the old 
model are: 
Ist, the Soldier can Keep his Clothes distinct from his linen 
etc., by the inside partition. 
2nd, he can keep his wet shoes in the cover pockets. 
3rd, He can close up the sack tight by means of the middle 
strap and buckle, so that he may put up his greatcoat or take it 
from under the cover without danger of losing half his clothes. 
4th, the shoulder straps can be fastened long or short accord- 
ing to the size of the m ~n who have to carry it, which is a very 
material point—for the load must rest chiefly on the soldiers 
shoulders, if it falls 'ower, it is most irksome to him. 
5th, che shoulder straps being fastened in the middle near the 
top of the sack do sit closer on his shoulders, whereas in the 
old model, being far apart the least jerk could take it off his 
shoulders. 
6th, This sack not being broader than a mans back it loads up, 
and does not prevent him from wheeling about the ranks 
whereas in the former Model, loading mostly in the breadth, the 
sack did spread broader than his back and must have been a 
great check to the quickness required in his motions. 
J. P. Lherbette 

Personally appeared John P. Lherbette and made oath that he 
doth verily believe that he is the true Inventor or Discoverer of 
the Improvement herein specified and that he is a Citizen of 
the United States. 


Sworn this 7th October 1808 before 
W. Thornton. 


Henry Dearborn Esqr., New York, April 16, 1808 


Sir, 
By order of Captain R. Whiley I have made 100 Knapsacks 
which met his approbation, and since showed him a new model 
which he thinks well calculated for duration and to ease the 
soldier in carrying his baggage. 

Having been in the way of making all kinds of soldiers 
accoutrements, I would be glad to be informed how and when 
the Contracts for those of thé troops now on foot, or to be 
raised, are to be entered upon? Whether Government has some 
standing models to go by and where they are to be seen.— 
Whether improved models taay be acceptable (and) when to 
be forwarded? I will hold myself very much obliged by being 
timely advised of these particulars and am so confident of being 
able to offer as good terms as anybody that I will go to Wash- 
ington if there is no other way of having sight of the govern- 
ment models, 

I am making for the militia of New York some bear Caps on 
the models most approved of in Europe for Grenadiers, Pioneers, 
Light Cavalry and Infaniry. If Government chose to form 
~ Compani¢s I am certain I can contract cheaper than any 

y. 

I remain respectfully 

Sir, Your humble Servet 
J. P. Lherbette, 
81 Maiden Lane. 





A CONFEDERATE AMMUNITION CHEST 


I have im my possession an ainmunition chest of the 
type used by both Federal and Confederate field artillery 
batteries, 1861-1865. It was reportedly left in Rockville, 
Md., during Early’s raid on Washington, 1864, by a 
battery of Early’s command. 

The paint on the chest appears to be the original— 
the wooden parts being a dull grey and the metal parts 
black. The exterior wood is of oak while the interior 
is of softer wood—probably pine. There is no evidence 
of any lettering on it. 

The anecdote which accompanies the chest says that 
a Rebel battery camped one night in a farmer's barn- 
yard, ouiside Rockville. During the stay, one of the 
farmer's horses kicked the wheel of the caisson (or 
limber), breaking the spokes. In just retribution, the 
Southerners appropriated the farmer's wagon (and pre- 
sumably the horse too), leaving in its stead one smashed 
carriage (limber or caisson). This makes an interesting 
tale, but there are many serious flaws. First, all of these 
chests—Union and Southern alike—could be readily 
unbolted and transferred from one unit to another. In 
fact, in action this was the case when empty. It’s hard 
to see why the chest would be left behind. 

The chest does not appear to have been captured 
Union equipment as there is no olive drab paint (the 
color used by the North) under the grey. It is my 
opinion that there was no sanding off of any olive drab 
paint. Union chests almost always had white lettering 
on the ends, giving the caliber of the contents—and in 


some instances a unit designation. 
Louis Van L. Natsawald 


QUESTION: CAVALRY SABERS 
Referring to the answer on the cavalry saber in the last 
issue, I note that it was moved from the near (left) side 
of the saddle, where it was first attached, to the off 
(right) side sometime after 1900. When and why did 


this change take place? 
Russeil F. Stryker, Jr. 


ANSWER: “REGULARS” 
(Vol. V, p. 24) 
It might be implied from William A. Ganoe’s The 
History of the United States Army that the terms “regu- 
lars” and “regular army” ere old in 1792. He writes 
(p. 100): “The intention {of organizing the Legion} was 
apparently to cut down the number of officers and to 
avoid the horrid term, ‘regular army’.” He also quotes 
Washington (p. 91) as saying: “Regular troops alone 


.” sometime prior to this date. 
John J. Egan 
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GAZETTE 


The Secretary has announced the approval of the Board 
of Governors of the following gentlemen as active mem- 
bers of THE COMPANY: 

Marcel Ba. ler, Paris, France 

Lt. Col. Charles T. Bauer, Wilmington, Delaware 

N. R. Belmont-Maitland, London, England 

Captain George B. Busch, U. S. A. 

Alex Cart, Paris, France 

Seldon Chapin, American Embassy, Panama 

John Charles Daly, New York, N. Y. 

Colonel Donald L. Dickson, U. S. M. C. 

Oliver Dowd, Jr., Stockton, California 

Colonel Fairfax Downey, New York, N. Y. 

J. L. Garland, Wembley, Middlesex, England 

Marcei Gayda, Paris, France 

John B. Gilmer, East Riverdale, Maryland 

Emil Grangie, Paris, France 

E. Blake Hughes, Broadalbin, N. Y. 

Capt. Richard A. Johnson, U. S. A. 

Joseph J. Johnston, Pebble Beach, California 

Charles K. Parker, South Weymouth, Mass. 

Lee A. Petrov, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Kenneth R. Pfirman, Erie, Pennsylvania 

John L. Rawls, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Dr. Louis Peter Rossi, Bayonne, New Jersey 

Leonard H. Schenk, St. Louis, Missouri 

Major Arthur P. Wade, U. S. A. 

” . * 

The Board of Governors of THE COMPANY held its Fall 
meeting on 17 October in New York City. Some 
sults of the all day session should be of particular interest 
to members. 

Paramount, perhaps, were the plans approved for the 
1954 annual meeting. It is to be held at the Seventh 
Regiment Armory, 643 Park Avenue, New York City, 
on Saturday and Sunday, 15 and 16 May. The theme 
will be “Military Americana, 1783-1860." There will 
be exhibits by members, as usual, and both lunch and 
dinner will be served at the Armory. Arrangements will 
be madé for members to view the Armed Forces Day 
parade, two blocks away. 

Several new features will mark this fourth annual 
meeting. Instead of lectures, we will try the discussion 
group technique now widely used by other societies. 
There will be groups arranged for people interested in 
collecting firearms, swords, uniform books and plates, 
insignia, miniature figures, and so forth. Each will be 
conducted in an informal manner by one or more 
specialists, and stress will be laid on ways of collecting 


things rather than the things themselves. Another 
change, required by our host of the occasion, is that all 
exhibits will be non-commercial. No selling or adver- 
tising may be carried on at the meeting. Details will 
be mailed out early in 1954. 

* * * 
The Board selected indigo blue, vermilion, and light 
medium grey as the official COMPANY colors. It also 
approved an official necktie which will be sold only to 
members, distinctive members’ stationery bearing the seal 
of the society, and an official match cover. COMPANY 
membership cards were also approved for issue in 1954. 
You will hear more of these in due course. 

* * o 
Captain Cecil C. P. Lawson, the eminent British military 
historian, was unanimously elected an Honorary Member 
of THE COMPANY, being the second person thus far to 
be so designated. Member Robert Walker Davis was 
appointed Assistant Editor of the society. 

” * * 
The House of Miniatures gave its opening bow to the 
world and cocktails to its friends on 15 September. Lo- 
cated at 1384 Lexington Avenue, New York City, this 
new firm handles a wide range of military miniatures, 
both domestic and foreign. We were not able to get to 
the opening but those who did write enthusiastically 
about what they saw. At least five COMPANY members 
are connected with the firm. 

* * * 
Editor Frederick P. Todd, newly appointed Director of 
the West Point Museum, has recently been designated 
by the Department of Defense as Coordinating Officer 
for the Armed Forces for the establishment of American 
displays in museums at Cherbourg and Arromanches, 
France. Captain J. W. McElroy, Assistant Curator of 
the Department of the Navy, and Lt. Col. Arthur J. 
Larsen, Historical Branch of the Office of the Secretary 
of the Air Staff, will represent their services on this 
project. The two museums, now in the process of or- 
ganization, will be devoted to telling the story of the 
Cross-Channel Avtack and the Normandy Campaign of 
World War II, and will contain exhibits from all the 
participating countries. 

* * * 


NOTES ON MEMBERS: Alfred Batson continues to 
offer members military books and plates, picked up in 
his travels around Europe, at exceptionally fair prices. 
He visited Waterloo last summer and writes that it ex- 
ceeded his fondest hopes .. . Another Waterloo pilgrim 
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this year was Jac Weller; he too was delighted and 
tempted to do an article on the weapons used there . . . 
George Keester has, for some while past, been curator 
of the U. S. Naval Academy Museum .. . Speaking of 
curators, Secretary Charles West has been appointed 
Associate Curator of The Artillery Center Museum, but 
his duties will not take him out of New York City... 
Bob Bard and his collection of miniature soldiers were 
written up in a recent issue of the Baltimore Sun; par- 
ticular mention was made of his carved oak figures by 
Pilkington Jackson . . . Stephen Grancsay, Curator of 
Arms and Armor at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, continues to make the news in connection 
with lectures and the like; he served as consultant last 
summer at the second forum of the Fort Ticonderoga 
Museum, speaking on the eagle-headed sword collection 
there . .. Bob Dalton constructs model cannon which are 
pieces of real beauty, judging by photographs we received 
recently. 

* * * 
The Fort Ticonderoga Association has announced that 
the bicentennial of the building of the French fortress 
of Carillon (later called Ticonderoga by the English 
and Americans) will be celebrated throughout 1955 with 
commemorative pageantry and ceremony. 

* * * 
A detailed index for the first five volumes of the Military 
Collector & Historian is being prepared and should be 
ready early in 1954. Editor Robert Walker Davis is in 
charge of this job. 

* * * 


A new arms collectors group came into being at St. 





Louis, Mo., on 12 September, when the American So- 
ciety of Arms Collectors was formally activated. Scene 
of the meeting was the Park Plaza Hotel, while the near- 
by St. Louis Museum held special displays in cooperation 
with the meeting. Largely sparked by Member Harry 
C. Knode, who was elected President, the purpose of 
the organization is to draw together a group of advanced 
collectors and arms students on a nation-wide scale; 
the intent being to further research and study of arms 
and particularly those fields which have been somewhat 
neglected in the mushroom growth of the various state 
bodies. The society is wholly independent of all state 
groups and has no connection with reported attempts 
to found a national headquarters for state associations. 
Founders, beside Mr. Knode, include the following mem- 
bers of THE COMPANY: Thomas E. Holt (Secretary- 
Treasurer), Colonel Arcadi Gluckman (Director), Lt. 
Col. Reginald C. Kuhn, Lee Petrov, and Leon C. Jackson. 
We bow deeply to this new and distinguished colleague. 
* - . 
Daniel Frederick Bakeman, the last surviving veteran of 
the American Revolution, died in 1869; Hiram Cronk, 
the last survivor of the War of 1812, died in 1905; and 
the last veteran on record of the Mexican War, Owen 
Thomas Edgar, passed on in 1929. With each of these 
men died the possibility of gaining first hand details of 
the dress, equipage and other aspects of the soldiers of 
those wars. 

At this rate, the final survivor of the Civil War should 
pass on to his reward this year, and the last veteran of 
World War II will greet his Maker in 2033. Now is the 
time for writing a “This I Remember” note. 


NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS 


It is with real pride that THE COMPANY announces the 
coming publication of the first book issued under its 
sponsorship. The author is Harold L. Peterson, founder, 
Governor and the first Editor of the society. The book 
is on American swords and its coverage will far transcend 
anything now existing on the subject. Member Ray 
Riling, whose own recent book on powder flasks was 
mentioned in the last issue, will be the co-publisher with 
Robert Halter, under the colophon of The River House, 
New Hope, Pa. 

Decision to sponsor the book “as a standard work of 
reference in the field of American military history” was 
resolved by the Board of Governors at its meeting on 17 
October, following the unanimous report of a Reviewing 
Board comprising Dr. Francis A. Lord, Mr. Russell F. 


Stryker, Jr., Lt. Col. Hermann W. Williams, Jr., and the 
Editor-in-Chief. The title will be “The American Sword, 
1775-1945.” Publication has been set for early in 1954, 
and members will be kept advised of its progress. 

The book will be profusely illustrated in line and half- 
tone, showing nearly 200 sword types, plus a galaxy of 
famous users, reproductions of contracts, catalog extracts, 
data from manuals, etc.—in all, nearly 300 pages. The 
price is to be announced shortly. 

* * * 
Our older members may recall, back in 1951, a circular 
we distributed pointing out some “ideas for spreading 
information on American military history by graphic 
and popular means.” THE COMPANY, interested now as 
always in this activity, has little to show for it. But two 





of its members, on their own, have produced just the 


sort of easily-read book we had in mind. 

Colonel Fairfax Downey, ably assisted by Member 
Frederick Chapman, who did the iJlustrations, has written 
A Horse for General Lee (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
$2.75). It is the work of a man who knows and loves 
both horses and the Old Army. In it, we meet Tom and 
Jerry, ridden by Lee as a captain; Grace Darling, who 
carried him in the Mexican War; and the others, down 
to the proud and famous Traveller. It is a warm, friend- 
ly book suitable for all ages, but especially for those of 
us who are fond of horses and of the men who rode and 
cared for them. The piecise minded may be a bit taken 
aback by the presence of a Garry Owen on many pages, 
but by and large the author is faithful to his historical 
charge. A delightfully written and illustrated book, all 
in all. 

With more pretension to serious history is The Story 
of the U. S. Cavalry (Little, Brown and Co., $6.00), by 
Member Edward S. Wallace, written in collaboration 
with Major General John K. Herr, the last Chief of 
Cavalry. No general account of “the arm of speed and 
violence” has been written since Albert G. Brackett’s 
History of 1865, and a lot of dust has been kicked up 
since then. So this story is long overdue and should be 
welcomed by soldier and civilian alike. 

As we suggested in the first paragraph, it was designed 
to be a popular book, and it is. Yet into it has been 
poured a wealth of information as well as excitement. 
The story starts with the Revolution and carries through 
the final employment of horse cavalry in World War II. 
It treats in large measure of the great American sabreurs, 
but it also includes much about their commands, and 
about cavalry tactics and training. Little or no attempt 
is made to place the U. S. Cavalry in its world setting, 
but that, after all, is too much to expect of a book 
of 275 pages. 

There are mistakes to be found—in the main gauche- 
ries such as suggesting (pp. 19-20) that the Duc de 
Lauzun was ever in the American service. But the only 
real fault of the book is a very basic one. The American 
Cavalry did not die with the horse, but still carries on 
under the name of Armor. The change from horse to 
internal combustion motor was gradual, horse cavalry- 
men like Patton made the transition with distinct suc- 
cess; and Armor still performs the traditional functions 
of Cavalry. But you cannot® tell an Old Cavalryman 
that. 

> * * 
Last year we noted in the Gazette section (IV, 102) the 
reconstitution of the Gesellschaft fiir Heereskunde in 
West Berlin. The first issue of its revived Zestschrsft 
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fiir Heeres-und Uniformkunde appeared in January 
1953, bearing the serial number 128 (incorrectly printed 
as “129,” however), and has been a bimonthly since 
then. The latest issue received (September) contains 15 
pages and several black-and-white illustrations, with 
articles on the German medical services in the 1815 cam- 
paign, the Fre: Corps Field Marshal Hindenburg of 1919, 
the Croatian Legion of 1941-44, and the “Liineburg 
Journal” of 1807-1808 (the source of so much data on 
the French and Spanish troops of the period). Orders 
for this publication should be sent to Helmut Gerhard 
Schulz, Grosse Reichenstrasse 77, Hamburg 11, Germany 
(British Zone). We can, incidentally, furnish careful 
collectors with a full collation of this serial since 1929. 
° * * 

Sometime in 1940, Mr. L. D. Satterlee compiled a book 
entitled Fourteen Old Gun Catalogs. Because of the 
small number printed, the supply was soon exhausted, 
and strangely enough the general cross-section of gun- 
collectors remained unaware of the existence of such a 
work. Successive printings were also small and it again 
disappeared from the market in a surprisingly short 
preiod of time. The fear, perhaps, of too much of a good 
thing, plus the war years, put all thought of additional 
printings aside until just recently when John Amber, 
editor of the Gun Digest, brought out the current issu- 
ance. After a search of about a year Mr. Amber dis- 
covered the original plates and with these was able to 
produce a book of this type at a reasonable price and one 
which has very clean and sharp copy. In fact, it is 
claimed by some to be of better quality than the originals. 

This book contains reproductions of all the known 
Sharps Catalogs (those of 1859, 1864, 1875, 1876, 1877, 
1878, 1879 and 1880) along with those of Maynard 
1885, Marlin-Bullard 1888, Stevens Arms and Tool Com- 
pany 1888, Stevens-Pope 1902, and the Sharps-Rowan 
Testimony. The catalogs listed are very different from 
the ones issued today by the various arms companies, 
in that they are replete with testimonials, correspondence, 
reloading data, and advertisements of arms and equip- 
ment other than that of the issuing company (possibly 
to help defray printing costs). They are replete, too, 
with cuts, specifications, dates, and facts and figures on 
particular models. These, especially in the case of the 
Sharps Company, are probably unobtainable anywhere 
else. . 

The current reprint of 2000 copies (the previous edi- 
tions by other publishers numbered a mere 350 copies) 
sells at $7.50 per copy, but with current interest in 
good, meaty material, these may not last too long. It is 
only a pity that the present high cost of printing will 
not allow for more compilations of this sort of other 
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catalogs. Write direct to the Gun Digest Company, 227 


West Washington Street, Chicago 6, IIL. 
o * * 
-The Gun Digest in its 8th edition has been released for 


distribution and offers a number of fine articles worthy 
of the gun collector's attention. Probably of mest in- 
terest in this line are the articles such as “Firearms vs 
Armor” in which Editor John Amber and Stephen Granc- 
say of the Metropolitan Museum of Art graphically see 
just what the oid tin-cans can take; the Colt Display 
Board and the Bullard Repeating Arms Company Cata- 
log of 1887; the extremely detailed and complete “Story 
of European Proof Marks” by A. Baron Engelhardt and 
the story, in pictures, of how the famous Smith & Wes- 
som Revolvers ar» made. There are sections on the latest 
pistols and rifles, both domestic and foreign, the latest 
developments in reloading equipment, scopes, equip- 
ment and bow and arrow hunting, along with many more 
miscellaneous short articles. The inclusion of hunting 
stories is perhaps a concession to popular demand. It is 
felt that there are enough of these elsewhere but it is 
only fair to state these are much better than the average. 
The use of extensive priced catalog listings, year after 
year, might also be criticized except that these do offer a 
handy, one-place-source to find the current models and 
their prices. . 
All in all this, the 1954 edition of the Gen Digest of 
224 pages, is well worth the price of two dollars. It is 
chock-full of ‘aformation and is very liberally provided 
with first-rate photograps and illustrations. It is available 
at book shops and sporting goods stores throughout the 
county, or it may be ordered directly from the Gun Digest 


Company, 227 West Washington Street, Chicago 6, IIl. 
* * * 
We ordinarily do not mention novels, even the best of 


the historical ones, but when a novelist of the stature of 
Evelyn Waugh decides to write about the influence of a 
regiment and its traditions on the life of an officer, newly 
received in its ranks, then the matter is worthy of 





notice. In Men at Arms (Little Brown and Co., 1952. 
$3.50), Waugh deals with an imaginary British regi- 
ment called the Royal Corps of Halberdiers, two hun- 
dred years old at the time of World War II, and of its 
impact on a man in his middle thirties named Guy 
Crouchback. This novel is also interesting for its pic- 
ture of British army life in war time and is the first 
volume in a planned trilogy. ‘The hero, Crouchback, who 
has spent his entire life in doing absolutely nothing, be- 
comes revitalized on joining the Halberdiers and enters 
on a mew existence. Men at Arms is certainly worth 
reading for anyone interested im what regimental tra- 
ditions and esprit de corps can accomplish in our 
modern day and age. 
et « * 

Seldom has any battle received such detailed attention as 
has been accorded the encounter on the Little Big Horn 
in June 1876. The background, personalities, and actual 
happenings, as far as they are known or surmised, have 
been discussed at length almost ever since the battle. 
More recently attention has begun to focus on the im- 
pedimenta of the engagement, first with Colonel Gra- 
ham’s paper on the flags and now with the present excel- 
lent study, Firearms of the Custer Battle by John E. 
Parsons and John S. du Mont (The Stackpole Company, 
59 pages, $2.75). We mentioned it briefly in the last 
issue; since then a thorough reading has confirmed our 
high opinion. Some students will undoubtedly refuse 
to accept the ingenious explanation of the controversial 
Sharrow order as being simply misdated in transcription. 
Still others will disagree violently with the Pitman paint- 
ing of the battle used as a cover picture; but all will be 
vastly pleased with the well documented and excellently 
illustrated study of both the government issue and per- 
sonal arms carried by Custer’s command, and the hetero- 
geneous weapons of the Indians. Our congratulations to 
Member du Mont and Mr. Parsons on their accom- 


plishment. 
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